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The Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 





character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is tive dollars (Canadian currency) 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 























GROWING 


In the past ten years, the number of customers served by 
Shawinigan has increased by nearly 50 per cent. To supply 
the needs of this ever-growing number of customers and to 
assist in the establishment of new industries in its area, the 
Company has greatly expanded its facilities by the building 
of additional generating plants, new terminal stations, the 
extension of transmission and distribution lines and the 
installation of other modern equipment. 


Share in Quebec’s sturdy industrial growth — locate your 
new plant in the Shawinigan service area, 16,000 square 
miles of industrial opportunity located in the heart 

of the Province of Quebec. 


The territory has 

@ Abundant raw materials 

e@ Low-cost hydro-electric power 

@ A stable working force 

@ The best in modern highways, railways and airlines 
@ The great new St. Lawrence Seaway 


Shawinigan’s Industrial Development Department 
will be pleased to provide detailed information 
about any of the advantages listed above, as well 
as on methods of financing, plant location, 
municipal bylaws, taxes, water and other services. 


Enquiries addressed to the Department at 600 Dorchester 
Street West, Montreal, will receive prompt attention. 
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the sea ice about fifteen miles north-east of Igloolik, N.W.T. The woman was part 
of a group of about five sleds returning from a caribou Aunt in the region to the east of Steensby Inlet. The sleds 
were loaded with meat, and some of the clothing appeared to be newly made of caribou fur. A description by 
Parry of an attractive Eskimo woman in the same area in 1821 seems very apt for this photograph: ‘She was about 
six and twenty years of age, with a face more oval than that of Esquimaux in general, very pretty eyes and mouth, 
teeth remarkably white and regular, and possessing in her carriage and manners a degree of natural gracefulness, 


This photograph was taken on 


dd 


which could not be hid even under the disguise of an Esquimaux woman's dress. 
W. Gillies Ross Jr. 
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This magazine is dedicated to the presentation in authentic and popular form, with extensive illus- 
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dexed in the Jnternational Index to 
Periodicals and in the Canadian 
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Cutting paths through the interior plains, the Mackenzie and Arctic Red Rivers meet about twenty miles 
from Mackenzie Delta. At the junction of these two rivers is the settlement and trading post of Arctic Red 
River Gi KB 


Waterfalls mark the surface of the Bell limestone plateau in south-western Southampton Island, District 
of Keewatin Geograp! B 
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The Northwest Territories 


Geographical Aspects 


by N. L. NICHOLSON 


roo NORTHWEST ‘Territories are im- 
mense. They not only include 1,253,438 square 
miles of land, but also the 321,000 square miles 
of Hudson and James Bays, as well as Hudson 
Strait, Foxe Basin and other Canadian waters 
to the north. The land area alone is greater 
than that of Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic 
Provinces combined, while the water area is at 
least twice the area of Manitoba. With such a 
tremendous area, the Northwest Territories not 
only embrace the most) northerly parts of 
Canada; they also extend farther south than 
the latitude of Saskatoon or Edmonton. Vast 
areas also mean great distances and the distance 
from Alert, Canada’s northernmost settlement, 
on the north coast of Ellesmere Island, to the 
southern tip of James Bay is some 2,200 miles 

equal to the airline distance from ‘Toronto 
to Vancouver, while the distance from Aklavik, 
at the mouth of the Mackenzie River, to Resolu- 
tion Island, at the entrance to Hudson Strait, 
is about 2,000 miles. 

Yet, despite the fact that more than one- 
third of Canada’s total area is included within 
the Northwest Territories, their total popula- 
tion is only 20,000, about the same as that of 
Stratford, Ontario. To understand this situa- 
tion is to understand the geography of the 
Northwest Territories. 


The Early Years 


Parts of this vast domain have been known 
for a long time. By 1578, thirty-two vears be- 
fore the founding of Quebec, Martin Frobisher 
had made three voyages to Baffin Island, while 
less than twelve weeks after Shakespeare's 
death in 1616, Robert Bylot and William Baffin 
were making the first’ recorded landing by 
Europeans on the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 
They had already reached latitude 77°44'N., 
which was to be the most northerly point 
reached by anyone for the next two hundred 


and thirty-six vears! These early vovages were 


In 1576-8 Martin Frobisher made three voyages to 
America in quest of a northwest passage. During 
these expeditions he discovered and explored the 


bay in Baffin Island which bears his name. 
National Museu 


all motivated by the concern of Europeans to 
find an easy sea-route to the Orient. Although 
Henry Hudson’s last vovage of 1610-11 in- 
dicated a huge sea west of Hudson Strait, ex- 
plorations by Button, Bylot and Baffin’ be- 
tween 1612 and 1615, and by Foxe and James 
in 1631, showed that a land mass blocked the 
western side and ice impeded progress into the 
openings of the north. But the way was opened 
into the heart of an empire of furs and forests, 
and the Hudson's Bay Company was founded 
in 1670 to reap the economic benefits of this 
discovery. By Royal Charter, the Governor 
and Company were to be “true and absolute 
lords” of the lands and seas about the Bay 
which were to be called “Rupert's Land”. 
Many of the employees of the Company 
penetrated the unexplored parts of Rupert's 
Land and even bevond. Of these, the best 
known was Samuel Hearne who, from 1770 to 
1772, travelled from the Company's fort at 
Churchill to the mouth of the Coppermine 
River. His accounts and maps indicated the 














When seen from the air, the Canadian Shield portion of the Northwest Territories presents an inhospitable 
and bleak appearance. Taken from an aeroplane over the District of Keewatin, this photograph shows 
barren grounds characteristic of this region. R.C.A.} 


great size of the Arctic mainland and were the 
first reports about the western Arctic. When 
the Northwest Company was formed, many of 
its personnel also shed light on the geography 
of the mainland Peter Pond, for example, 
through his 1787 map of Western Canada; and 
Mackenzie who, in 1789, descended the river 
later named for him, to the Beaufort Sea. 

But the search for a northwest passage con- 
tinued. In the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Parry reached Melville Island and the 
north end of Foxe Basin; Franklin and Richard- 
son explored the Arctic coast from the mouth 
of the Coppermine River to Mackenzie Delta, 
and Ross discovered Boothia Peninsula. It was 
in 1834 that George Back made his great cross- 
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ing of the Arctic mainland from Great Slave 
Lake to Chantrey Inlet. 

Then in 1845 came the tragic disappearance 
of the British Naval Expedition under Sir John 
Franklin. Yet this was to accomplish more 
than any other single event in making known 
the geography of much of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, for well-organized search parties, amount- 
ing to some forty expeditions within the next 
decade, sailed and sledged thousands of miles in 
the search for the missing men. Penny, Austin, 
Ommaney, Kennedy and Belcher explored the 
inlets and water-ways off Parry Channel, from 
1851 to 1852. The. thus began the real penetra- 
tion of the Queen Elizabeth Islands which was 
stimulated by M’Crire’s explorations of 1850, 
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during which he actually travelled over the 
Northwest Passage. Rae made three trips by 
land in the western area of Hudson Bay and 
Foxe Basin, while M’Clintock, working a little 
to the north of Rae’s area, explored King Wil- 
liam Island and completed the story of Sir John 
Franklin’s last expedition with the discovery of 
its written records and relics. 

All this exploration produced valuable geo- 
graphical information concerning land masses, 
ice conditions, climate and living conditions. 
It also showed that there was no easy route 
through the Arctic islands. Yet further explora- 
tion and development continued, the impetus 
coming from three major sources: the whaling 
industry, the assault on the North Pole, and 
the efforts of the Government of Canada to 
maintain jurisdiction and bring law and order 
to the north. For almost one hundred vears 
whaling vessels were to be found somewhere in 
the region. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, many whalers hunted during the sum- 


mers in Baffin Bay and Hudson Bay and win- 
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tered on their shores. Toward the end of the 
century they shifted to the western Arctic and 
explored much of the Beaufort Sea and _ its 
coasts. 

After 1860, the largest remaining unexplored 
part of the Arctic lay north and west of Baffin 
Bay. Successive expeditions from the United 
Kingdom and the United States pushed farther 
and farther north in attempts to outline the 
land masses and explore toward the North 
Pole. Hall, in 1871, was the first to take a ship 
between Ellesmere Island and Greenland to the 
Arctic Ocean, reaching 82°1LUN. Nares, in 1875, 
reached 83°20'N. and explored the north coast 
of Ellesmere Island. Two Norwegians also 
made notable contributions in this period. Be- 
tween 1898 and 1902, Sverdrup found and 
mapped several new islands, including Axel 
Heiberg and the Ringnes Group — an area al- 
most the size of Ceylon. Then in 1908-6 
Amundsen navigated the Northwest Passage 
for the first time in history in the Gjoa. Finally, 


the Pole was attained by Peary in 1909. 


For beauty of Arctic scenery few places excel Pangnirtung Fiord in eastern Baffin Island. Shown below 
are the desolate hills surrounding the fiord and a small Eskimo settlement. Not far distant is the settlement 
and trading post of Pangnirtung. Besides the trading post, which is the largest on the island, Pangnirtung 


has a post office, R.C.M.P. detachment, Anglican Church mission, hospital and federal school. 
N.F.B 
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Forbidding landscape of north-eastern Devon Island in the Queen Elizabeth Islands. This view, from 


across the Devon Ice-field, shows the north coast and Jones Sound. In the centre is the large Belcher 

Glacier which terminates near the coast in a steep-faced heavily crevassed section from which small 

icebergs and bergy bits are discharged. The underlying Precambrian rocks are seldom exposed except 
on cliff faces and valley walls. R.C.A.1 


In the meantime, in 1881, the Arctic Islands 
had been transferred to Canada by the United 
Kingdom and from that time Canada sponsored 
many expeditions to the Northwest Territories. 
One of the most notable was led by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson; between 1913 and 1918, in addition 
to discovering Borden, Brock and Meighen 
Islands (some 2,000 square miles), this party 
brought back more accurate descriptions of the 
already known areas which they traversed. 
From this time onward, however, old-style ex- 
ploration practically ceased. The use of air- 
craft and aerial photography has enabled the 
major land areas to be delineated and in the 
process has even shown the existence of new 
islands, such as the islands in Foxe Basin, 
covering about 6,000 square miles, which were 


not known with certainty until 1946, 


Government 


When Canadian Confederation came into 


being in 1867, all of what is now the Northwest 
Territories remained directly under the control 
of Great Britain. This control, however, grad- 
ually passed to the Government of Canada. 
Full title to “Rupert's Land and the North- 
Western Territory” was transferred to Canada 
in 1870, but this transfer covered only those 
territories that had formerly been controlled by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and in 1881 the 
islands north of this area were officially trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government. The whole 
of this tremendously large area was renamed 
“The North-West Territories”. 


parts of this were erected into provinces or 


Gradually, 


separate territories. Manitoba was created in 
1870; Yukon Territory in 1898, and Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta in 1905. In 1912, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Quebec were extended north- 
ward so that it is only from that time that the 
Northwest Territories covered their present 


area. They are divided, for administrative con- 
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venience, into the three provisional Districts of 
Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 

The Northwest Territories are governed by 
a Commissioner (who since 1921 has been by 
practice the Deputy Minister of the federal de- 
partment responsible) under instructions given, 
from time to time, by the Governor-in-Council 
or the Minister of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources. He is assisted by a council of 
nine, four of whom are elected in the District 
of Mackenzie and five of whom are appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council. The Commis- 
sioner-in-Council has legislative powers re- 
specting such matters as direct taxation, ad- 
ministration of justice, education and public 
health generally speaking, the same re- 
sponsibilities as those of a provincial govern- 
ment, except that the Territories do not have 
the power to borrow money and do not ad- 
minister their natural resources, except wild- 
life. The Council meets in legislative sessions at 
least twice a vear, one meeting being held ata 
point within the Northwest Territories and 
others at Ottawa, which remains the seat of 
government. Since 1953, the District of Mac- 
kenzie has elected one member to the Federal 
Parliament. 

The Land 

The Northwest Territories are more than 
merely vast lands; they are also lands of infinite 
variety, much of the variety being a result of 
topography. The western and northern limits 
are guarded by mountains. In the west the 
boundary runs atop the Selwyn Mountains and 
the Richardson Mountains, skirting several 
peaks which exceed 9,000 feet in height, while 


A glacier at Coutts 
Inlet, north-east Bat- 
fin Island. Baffin Is- 
land has an area 
of 183,810 square 
miles, is the largest 
island in Canada. 
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in the east the mountain rim, although some- 
what lower on Baffin Island, exceeds 10,000 
feet in northern Ellesmere Island. From these 
highland rims the land for the most part slopes 
to the myriad channels which break the “Far 
North” into a multitude of islands. A score of 
these are larger than Prince Edward Island, 
while Baffin Island is almost as large as France, 
and Ellesmere and Victoria Islands are each 
larger than England and Scotland combined. 
Farther south the land drains to Hudson Bay 
and Foxe Basin. 

But the descent from the mountains to the 
northern seas and straits is no gradual one. 
Surrounding Hudson Bay and Strait is the 
Canadian Shield an immense stable block of 
ancient crystalline rocks, mostly granite. Ex- 
cept in the east, where these rocks rise high and 
mountainous, the Canadian Shield lacks hills 
of any size and for most of the area the local 
relief is rarely more than one hundred feet. 
Regardless of its height, however, the Shield, 
when seen from the air, presents a rugged and 
barren landscape. Yet it is not without variety, 
most of which has been produced by the geo- 
logically recent glaciations. In places, the 
glaciers roughened the surface into a “rock- 
knob” type of landscape, and the hollows be- 
tween the “knobs” are now occupied by lakes 
of all shapes and sizes. Elsewhere, the landscape 
consists of a series of long, parallel ridges and 
valleys, all that remains after the work of the 
forces of erosion in areas of ancient folding. In 


places these valleys have become filled with 


water, producing striking finger-like inlets or 
lakes such as Christie Bay and McLeod Bay at 











the eastern end of Great Slave Lake. In other 
places, the glacier deposited materials such as 
boulders, sand, silts or clay on the surface, in 
the form of sheets or in isolated heaps, and 
locally in the form of eskers which look like 
railway embankments running across the 
country for a hundred miles or so, and which 
mark the courses of streams that once flowed 
beneath the ice. The western edge of the Shield 
is characterized by large lakes. Indeed Great 
Bear Lake and Great Slave Lake are the 
largest lakes within Canada, with the exception 
of the Canadian portion of Lake Huron. Each 
is about half the size of Nova Scotia. 

Between the Shield and the western moun- 
tains lies part of the interior plains of North 
America which, in their entirety, extend from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. Within 
the Northwest 
dominated by the Mackenzie River. In con- 
trast to the rivers of the Shield, which are 


Territories these plains are 


characteristically interrupted by rapids and 


falls, the Mackenzie system is one of the most 





View looking south along the ridge of the southern 
extremity of the Camsell Range of the Franklin 
Mountains, District of Mackenzie. North Nahanni 
River (foreground) is joined by Ram River, leaving 
the picture at left. R.C.ALI 


magnificent navigable water-ways in the world. 
It is without a break in navigation for the whole 
of its 1,400-mile course within the Northwest 
Territories. Impressive to the end, the river 
reaches the sea through the maze of channels 
in the delta which it has spread over several 


hundred square miles. 


Climate 

The Northwest Territories experience three 
tvpes of climate the “ice-cap”™ climate, the 
arctic climate, and the sub-arctic climate. The 
“ice-cap” climate is principally along the tops 
of the mountain ranges of the east, although 
there are some small patches on the western 
mountains. In these areas, permanently covered 
with ice and snow, the average monthly tem- 
peratures are always below 32° Fahrenheit. 

But the “ice-cap” climate is relatively limited 
in extent so that, generally, the Northwest Ter- 
ritories are either arctic or sub-arctic. The 
boundary between these two types runs ap- 


from Aklavik to Rankin Inlet, 


which means that the south-western part of the 


proximately 


Territories (essentially the Mackenzie Valley 
is sub-arctic and the remainder arctic. In the 
arctic, the mean temperature of the warmest 
month, although above freezing, is never above 
50°. Average winter temperatures are @on- 
sistently low. Over the most northerly Slands 
the mean temperature in January is below 

30° Fahrenheit, and the mean monthly tem- 
peratures are below zero for the seven months 
of the vear from October to April. Indeed, from 
November 11, 1948, to April 27, 1949, the daily 
high temperature at Eureka rose above zero on 
only three occasions! In the sub-arctic on the 
other hand, the average temperature does go 
above 50°, but only for three months at the 
most while the average January temperatures 
may be as low as —36°. Thus the sub-arctic 
is a region of short, cool summers and long, 
usually severe, winters. 

But these simple definitions based on average 
temperatures give no idea of the climatic para- 
doxes that can occur in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Cool and short though the summers are, 
temperatures of over 100° have been recorded 
south of Great Slave Lake. This is in contrast 


to the lowest recorded temperature of 70° below 











The hummocky land pattern is typical of the areas 
underlain by permafrost. Geographical Branch 


zero on the western edge of the Territories. 

But “coldness” is not merely a matter of 
temperature. We feel colder when the tempera- 
ture is zero and there is a strong wind, than we 
do when the temperature is zero but there is 
hardly any wind. This has led to the concept of 
“wind chill” a measurement of the rate at 
which exposed human flesh would cool— which 
can be calculated from the values of mean 
temperature and mean wind speed. Thus the 
mean annual wind-chill factor in the arctic 
portion of the Territories is more than 1,300 
units (1,400 units is the point at which exposed 
flesh freezes) compared with less than 900 (be- 
tween cold and very cold) in parts of the sub- 
arctic portion. In Toronto, Ontario, it is 713 
(between very cool and cold). 

The annual precipitation is slight in amount. 
Only in the southern portions does it exceed 15 
inches a year, on the average; elsewhere it is 
more likely to be between 5 and 10 inches. At 
Eureka on Ellesmere Island, it is only 2.59 
inches the lowest average annual precipita- 
tion figure for any place in Canada. Generally 
the snowfall is also light less than half the 
amount which falls on Montreal. Fortunately, 
light precipitation in combination with low 
temperatures ensures that the precipitation 
will not evaporate too rapidly. Thus the 
efficiency of the precipitation is relatively high, 


even though the amount is low. 


The Plants and Animals 

Nature has clothed the Northwest ‘Terri- 
tories ina variety of ways but, generally speak- 
ing, the arctic portion is non-forested and to its 
variety of low growing plants the name tundra 
has been applied. The sub-arctic, on the other 
hand, is a forested zone generally referred to as 
the faiga or the northern coniferous forest, or 
simply as the boreal (northern) forest. While it 
consists essentially of coniferous trees charac- 
terized by spruces, with a sprinkling of such 
deciduous trees as white birch and poplar, it 
varies considerably in composition and density 
from place to place. In the Mackenzie lowlands 
section, which occupies the low-lying plains of 
the Mackenzie River and the lower portions of 
the Liard, Peel and Great Bear Rivers, trees 


Despite the rigorous climate the Northwest Terri- 


tories support a varied plant life. 


Upper centre:—Lupines in northern Ellesmere 


Island. 


Lower centre:—Cotton grass vegetation near Coral 
Harbour, Southampton Island. 


Bottom:—Arctic anemone. — Cjeographical Branch photos 
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Above:—A typical sedgy tussock characteristic of 
ill-drained terrain 


Right:—A herd of walrus basks in the sun on a 
small spit in Gascoyne Bay, south-western Devon 





Tabular sheet of pure ground ice at the Brock River 
delta, near Letty Harbour, District of Mackenzie 
Thaw ponds (centre) resulted from the melting of 
the ice. Geographical Branct 


grow to a fairly good size. White spruce is well 
represented; black spruce and tamarack occupy) 
the poorer drained areas and jack pine is found 
in the sandy areas. Alpine fir and lodge pole 
pine are more common in the western and north- 
western parts, particularly on the slopes of the 
mountains. In the north, the proportion of 
rock, muskeg and tundra gradually increases, 
for there is commonly no sharp break between 
the taiga and the tundra. 

Similarly, within the tundra itself, the nature 
and amount of vegetation varies with soil, 
water conditions and exposure to wind. 

Throughout the region, the climate has re- 
sulted in the development of permafrost 
permanently frozen ground at a short distance 
below the surface. This prevents the surface 
waters from percolating downwards. Deposits 
of giacial debris form additional obstacles to 
the drainage, ponding back the surface waters 
to form shallow lakes, altering the courses of 
existing rivers and, in areas of gentle gradient, 
resulting in a waterlogged surface. There mosses 
and sedges are common, intermixed = with 
streams, lakes, peat bogs and swamps. But 
small willows, a foot or two in height, and 
bushes often survive around the wet edges of 
marshes or in the more favourably sheltered 
places. Sandy areas on rocky lower slopes are 
often covered with heaths of lichens and grasses. 

Because there are no real trees and few up- 
right shrubs in the tundra, it is often described 


as barren. But one of the surprising features of 


























Among the smaller animals that make their home 
in the north is the arctic hare. 
Photos on this page courtesy of Northern Affairs 


this region is the relative wealth of the plant 
life. For every ton of mosses and lichens, it has 
been estimated that there are at least ten tons 
of flowering plants. Summer is too short for an- 
nual species to complete a life cycle in one 
season, so that almost all truly arctic plants 
are perennial and develop the next vear’s 
flowering buds before the onset of winter. How- 
ever many areas that are simply bare bedrock, 
or disintegrated frost-shattered rock and glacial 
houlders, have no vegetative cover. This ts 
typical of the mountainous areas and the tops 
of rocky ridges. 

The flora of the Territories has an economic 
significance in that it is important to the re- 
gion’s wildlife, whose numbers and distribution 
can be traced directly to the distribution of the 
plant life. Consequently, the wildlife can be 
divided into that which dwells in the taiga and 
that of the tundra. One of the most remarkable 
animals is the musk-ox ovibos or sheep-cow 

which is found in small isolated bands on the 
arctic mainland and, with Peary’s caribou, on 
Elizabeth 


Islands. Farther south the principal grazing 


the arctic pastures of the Queen 
animal is the barren-ground caribou, which 
also spreads southward into the northern part 
of the forested zone. The carnivorous animals 
of the tundra include the polar bear, the arctic 
wolf and the arctic fox, and among the smaller 
animals are the arctic hare, lemmings, squir- 


rels and mice. In an area in such intimate con- 


tact with the sea, sea life too is important. All 





























Wind-blown and ungainly these two musk-ox were 
photographed on northern Ellesmere Island. 


Polar bears making their way across the frozen 
expanse of Norwegian Bay, south of Axel Heiberg 
Island 








Rows of murre line cliffs of Digges Islands, at 
the western end of Hudson Strait. 


Geographical Branch 


marine mammals play an important role in the 
economy of the inhabitants of the Northwest 
Territories. The seals are perhaps of the great- 
est economic importance to the Eskimos, for 
from them they obtain food for themselves and 
their dogs, skins for clothing and tents, and 
fuel for cooking and light. There are several 
varieties of seals, the most important of which 
are Arctic ringed seal, Bearded seal and Harp 
seal. In addition, various species of whale and 
walrus are found. 

Fish are another important source of food in 
the Northwest Territories. The Arctic char 
is probably the principal of these, but the 
Atlantic salmon and various species of cod are 
present in different parts of the area. In addi- 
tion, the freshwater lakes support whitefish, 
lake trout, pike, inconnu and herring. The 
Greenland shark has potential value for its 
tough tannable skin and its liver oil. 

Birds are common in the Arctic, particularly 
in the summer season. Some, like owls, ravens 
and some ptarmigan make the tundra their 
permanent home. Others, like the whistling 
swan and several species of geese and other 
water fowl, choose to summer in the region. 
They go north to breed and return south when 
the nesting season is over. 

The boreal forest similarly supports a varied 
wildlife typified by the moose, which browse 
among the shrubs and low-growing trees, the 
woodland caribou and the wood buffalo. The 
larger carnivorous animals include the black 
bear and, in the west, the grizzly bear, the 
coyote, timber wolf and red fox. The smaller 


ones include the otter and wolverine. Six im- 


portant fur-bearing mammals the beaver, 
muskrat, mink, marten, fisher and linx live 


only in the wooded sections. 

In comparison with the southern parts of 
Canada, the Northwest Territories have few 
species of insects, but many of them breed in 
great numbers in the pools left on poorly 
drained terrain by the melting snows. Mosqui- 
toes and black flies are the summer nuisances 
of the Territories and, although their numbers 
decrease as one goes northward, only in the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands can one be free of 
their bite. But bees, spiders and even butter- 
flies are found as far north as the land extends. 


Centre:—An Arctic tern alights on its nest on the 
rocky shore of Ellesmere Island. 


Left:—A fine Arctic char. 
Photos courtesy Northern Affairs and J. A. Thomson 




















The People 
When the Northwest 


their present size in 1912, their population was 


Territories assumed 


just over 6,000. Today the population is about 
20,000. While in total this is about as many 
people as there are in Prince Albert, Saskat- 
chewan, or Medicine Hat, Alberta, the propor- 
tional increase in forty-four vears has been 
some 200 per cent a faster rate of growth 
than any of the provinces except British Colum- 
bia. Of the 20,000 people about 8,000 are 
Eskimos, 4,500 are Indians, and 7,500 whites. 

The Eskimos are “at home” in the true Arctic, 
or tundra, except in the far-northern Queen 
Klizabeth 


within historic times, until very recently. The 


Islands which were uninhabited 


Indians, on the other hand, are essentially 
forest dwellers and their culture is adapted to 
the conditions of the taiga. However, there are 
differences within both the Eskimos and In- 
dians, depending upon the area of the North- 
west Territories which they inhabit. These dif- 
ferences were much more recognizable in the 
past than they are today. Under the influence 
of the ways of life of southern Canada, the 
indigenous customs and habits of the Eskimos 
and Indians either have disappeared or are 
rapidly changing. 

However, four groups of Eskimos have been 
recognized. The Central Eskimo, who are the 
natives of Baffin Island and Foxe Basin, cor- 
respond most closely to the popular idea of the 
Eskimo people. During the summer they tradi- 
tionally live in tents of sealskin or caribou-skin, 
although today most of the tents are likely to 
be made of canvas. They live on seals, white 
whales, fish, and sometimes the walrus, and 
make occasional trips inland to hunt caribou 
in the fall. During the winter they live in the 
traditional hemispherical snow-house. For 
transportation they developed the umiak, a 
boat large enough to transport entire families 
and their possessions from one hunting ground 
to another, but in recent times this has largely 
been replaced by motorized vessels and whale 
boats. The kavak, or small hunting boat, ac- 
commodates only one person. 

Eskimo, 


The Caribou however, who are 


Swathed in caribou-skin Old Serko, a Padleimiut 
Eskimo from the District of Keewatin, grins cheer- 
fully for photographer Richard Harrington. He 
wears two suits of skin, one with the hair turned in, 
the other with the hair turned out. The southern- 
most of four tribes of Caribou Eskimos, the Padle- 
imiuts depended on caribou as their chief source 
of livelihood. 















































THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


found on the mainland of the District of Kee- 
watin, did not hunt sea mammals, but depended 
mainly on caribou and inland fish for their 
livelihood. In this respect they were like the 
Indians to the south, vet their clothing was 
typically Eskimo and their winter igloos were 
snow-houses which were not built’ by any 
Indian tribe. 

West of the Caribou Eskimos are the Copper 
Eskimos. Their culture lacked certain elements, 
such as the large open travelling boat, found 
among the Central Eskimos. This is also true 
of the Mackenzie Eskimos, but what distin- 
guished this fourth group is that they used, not 
a snow-house, but a cabin of driftwood and 
turf as their winter igloo. 

Although the Indians of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories all belong to the Athapaskan linguistic 
family, they have been divided into a number 
of tribes — the Kutchin, Hare, Nahani, Yellow- 
knife, Dog-Rib, Slave and Chipewyan. Each 
tribe defined a number of bands with very 
similar customs and closely connected by inter- 
marriage and common interests, but it did not 
imply any coherent organization. Caribou, 
moose, beaver and fish were the most important 
sources of food, for the Indians hunted with 
bows and arrows and spears, or trapped. Cari- 


bou were driven in the winter into pounds and 
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The hemispherical snow-house traditionally associated with Canadian Inside a snow-house a cheerful 





Eskimos is still used by some of them during the winter months. A less 
elaborate structure than the one above might take an experienced 


builder an hour to erect 


Tuktoyaktuk, District of Mackenzie 


killed, or in the summer, into lakes or rivers 
where they were speared from canoes. Every 


Indian family owned a canoe covered with 


spruce or birch-bark, or sometinzes willi moose- 
hide. In the winter toboggans were used for 


carrying possessions, while snow-shoes made 
individual movement possible over soft: snow. 
But many of the customs have long since dis- 
appeared. Even the art of building bark canoes 
is rapidly dying out 


The Indians and Eskimos have little contact 










This ceremonial snow-house was erected at 


Northern Affa 


with each other except along the tundra-taiga 
boundary. Where this boundary approaches the 
coast, as it does in the lower Mackenzie Valley, 
the mixture of races is most apparent, and it ts 
not uncommon to find 
English, French, Eskimo and Loucheux 


four languages 


(an In- 
dian dialect in use. The Indians and Eski- 
mos do, however, have some things in common. 
They live in small settlements and, at present, 
depend for their livelihood largely on hunting, 


trapping and fishing. 


Eskimo, Indian and white children have a lesson in 
geography at the All Saints’ School at Aklavik, at 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River. At left, Evee, 
an attractive Eskimo girl from Pangnirtung on the 
east coast of Baffin Island, typifies healthy young 


generation of Eskimos. 
Photos by N.F.B lett 


and George Hunter 
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ring and time for tea to be served. 


A oe: 


With the advent of spring on northern Baffin Island, the rocky beaches 
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N.F.B start to reappear and the snow melts on the slopes of the mountains. It 
is time now to change from the snow-house to the canvas tent. 


The problems of these communities are two- 
fold. Their traditional economy is precarious 
and will remain so until it is supplemented or 
their means of livelihood ts changed. Associated 
with this is the fact that, with increasing ac- 
tivity in the Northwest Territories resulting 
from defence developments, scientific research 
and mineral prospecting, the indigenous people 
are becoming acutely aware that another way 
of life is available to them, and their former 
pattern of life is being disrupted. In their grow- 
ing acceptance of the white man’s tools, methods 
and tastes, they are losing their familiarity and 
mastery of the native skills which enabled them 
to survive in a harsh environment. Further, 
with modern health services, family allow- 
ances and other benefits, the population is in- 
creasing. The first contacts with white man 
brought epidemics of small-pox, measles, in- 
fluenza and typhus throughout the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and the total Cana- 
dian Eskimo population, which was estimated 
at 22,500 in the pre-contact period, was re- 
duced to some 7,000 by 1921. Now they number 
about 11,000. Consequently, 65 per cent of the 
Eskimo population is now under twenty-five 
years of age and the Indian population is al- 
most as youthful, with 56 per cent under 


twenty-five vears of age. Thus the old means 


Work to be done by all. This Eskimo lad carries 
medical supplies received from a Canadian govern- 
ment patrol ship anchored off Pangnirtung, Baffin 
Island. A government patrol vessel visits the 
outpost once a year and its arrival is greeted with 
much excitement by the inhabitants. N.F.B 


Northern Affairs 


of livelihood are becoming less and less ade- 
quate for a steadily increasing number of peo- 
ple. However, it is realized that relief should 
be only a temporary expedient until the long 
range and much more difficult efforts to assist 
the natives in adjusting to the changing cul- 
tural environment are successful. 

There are white people at almost every per- 
manent settlement in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, though almost half of the 7,500 are in 




































A prime white fox pelt is admired by an Eskimo 
trapper and his son. Furs led to the first settlements 
and provided the Eskimo with most of his income 
Today, the industry is declining and fluctuating 
prices make it a precarious one. The Eskimo is 
further attracted to wage employment where he is 
assured a better and more certain income. 





are principally 


the Yellowknife 


government officers, Roval Canadian Mounted 


area. They 


Police officials, transportation company em- 
plovees, missionaries, teachers, miners, radio 


technicians, traders and trappers. 


Settlements 

The settlements of the Northwest Territories 
are a direct response to the economic activities. 
They range in size from surveved townsites to 
small groups of buildings around trading posts 
or weather stations. Of the eighty or so com- 
munities, by far the largest is Yellowknife. 
With its population of 3,500, it was literally 
founded on gold. ‘Today, it has all the amenities 
of a town in southern Canada—an airport, six 
churches, public, separate and high schools, 
radio stations, a taxi service, hotels, restaurants, 
banks, drug stores and a tavern. It has motion 
picture theatres, publishes a weekly newspaper, 
and is an administrative centre. Its well- 
equipped forty-bed hospital, operated by the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, is designed to 
serve the Yellowknife mining region, although 
it is often the goal of “merey flights” from 
points hundreds of miles away. 

On the south side of Great Slave Lake there 
is but one comparable settlement, although its 
population barely exceeds 1,000. This is Fort 
Smith, just north of the Alberta-Northwest 
Territories boundary, which is the administra- 
tive centre for the District of Mackenzie. 





Left:—Adjusting to the white man’s way of life are 
Akshuyouleak and Newkinga, shown here repair- 
ing a furnace blower in the Department of Northern 
Affairs’ garage-workshop at Frobisher Bay. 


Above:—Eskimo nickel miners at Rankin Inlet, 
District of Keewatin. Northern Affairs photos 














Aklavik, on the west channel of Mackenzie River, began as a trading post in 1912. Its chief source of 
income came from the valuable muskrat fur-trade. In recent years many of the town’s facilities have been 


moved to Inuvik, on the east channel, because the nature of the land at Aklavik—a combination of per- 
mafrost and silt—discouraged further expansion. N.P.B 


Yellowknife, on the north shore of Great Slave Lake, is the largest settlement in the Territories. It dates 
from 1934 when gold was discovered in the locality. In the foreground of the picture is the modern town 
of Yellowknife and in the background is the old town. George Hunter 





Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited's uranium mine at Port Radium, District of Mackenzie. Port Radium 
owes its existence to the discovery of pitchblende in 1930 and its use as a source of radium and uranium 


Northern Affa 


Gold mines and mill near Yellowknife. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited and Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, operate mines in this area. George Hunter 











Oil centre of Norman Wells, District of Mackenzie. Canada’s northernmost oil refinery can be seen in the 


middle right of the picture. The community was developed after the discovery of oil in 1920. 
Cjeorge Hunter 


Qutside the Great Slave Lake area, the 
largest settlement is Aklavik, situated on the 
west channel of Mackenzie River, sixty-nine 
miles from the coast of the Beaufort Sea. If 
Yellowknife was founded on gold, then Aklavik 
was founded on furs. It too has schools, trading 
posts, hotels, churches and a radio station. But 
it lacks a suitable site for an airfield, so that 
many of the facilities are now in the process of 
being moved to the entirely new town of Inu- 
vik, on the east side of the delta, where the 
permafrost situation will permit a permanent 
airfield to be constructed. 

Norman Wells and Port Radium, which owe 


their existence to minerals, are much smaller 


centres in the Mackenzie District. Their modern 
facilities include hospitals operated by the 
mining companies. In the eastern Arctic, Fro- 
bisher Bay is being developed as the main 
settlement, especially as its airport has recently 
become an important centre for domestic as 
well as international air traffic, while Resolute, 


on Cornwallis Island, is becoming a transporta- 


tion and communication centre for the Queen 


Elizabeth Islands. 


The Surface Resources 

The traditional and oldest economic activity 
is the fur trade. Furs led to the first settlements 
and the fur-trading posts of the Hudson's Bay 
Company still form the nucleus of scores of 
northern hamlets. But today the industry ts 
declining and fluctuating prices for pelts make 
it a precarious one. It is now but the third “in- 
dustry” of the Territories, for in recent years it 
has averaged in value only about $750,000, the 
fur catch being about 7 to 8 per cent of the 
Canadian total. Much the most valuable species 
is white fox, recently worth $800,000 a vear 
followed by muskrat, beaver, mink and marten. 
The decline in the muskrat take is notable. It 
used to be the most valuable part of the indus- 
try. More than three hundred thousand pelts 
a vear were taken, about half of them from the 
Mackenzie Delta area. This was about 12 per 
cent of the entire Canadian muskrat catch. But 
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Resolute Bay, the settlement on Cornwallis Island, has weather, ionospheric, magnetic and seismic sta- 
tions. Supplies landed here by barges are flown to weather stations in the Far North operated by the 


governments of Canada and the United States. 


the prices of muskrat have sunk so low that 
many trappers do not feel it is worth trapping 
them any more. 

The native fauna of the Northwest Terri- 
tories also provides the basis for an infant 
fishing industry. These commercial fisheries had 
their start in 1945 around Great Slave Lake, 
which now vields close to 9 million pounds of 
fish annually principally whitefish, trout and 
iInconnu about 90 per cent of it being mar- 
keted in the United States. In the 1957-8 sea- 
son, the marketed value of the catch was 
$1,500,000 
catch. Recently commercial fishing for Arctic 


almost twice the value of the fur 


char has been tried on an experimental basis 
at Frobisher Bay, far to the east, and this 
hitherto northern delicacy is now available 
in some markets in southern Canada. 
Forestry, too, is an industry capable of some 
expansion in the Mackenzie area, although the 
main demand for lumber will likely be to meet 


the needs of the region itself. Small sawmills 


Northern Affairs 


have been operated for some time on the Slave 
River and on the Mackenzie River. 
Water-power so far has been developed only 
on the Snare River and the Yellowknife River 
to supply the needs of the gold mining area. In 
general these resources are limited, compared 
with other parts of Canada, partly due to the 
low annual precipitation, but there are several! 
notable potential sites such as Alexandra Falls 
on Hay River, 109 feet in height, and Virginia 
Falls on the South Nahanni River, which are 
316 feet in height. There are a number of other 
potential power sites of varying capacities which 
could be developed should any mine come into 


production near them. 


The Underground Resources 


Though mining on a commercial scale came 
second in the history of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, it is now easily first in importance, both 
in production and in prospects for future 
wealth. Minerals were an early lure to the area 











from the davs when Martin Frobisher sought 
gold on Baffin Island in the sixteenth century, 
but most of the present-day knowledge of the 
mineral resources has been acquired since 1920 
When oil in commercial quantities was dis- 
covered at what was later to become Norman 
Wells. Renewed interest resulted chiefly from 
the discovery of pitchblende and silver ores at 
Great Bear Lake in 1929 and 1980, and later 
discoveries of gold on the north shore of Great 
Slave Lake in 1983 and 1934 strengthened this 
interest. 

Steady oil production started in 1982, and 
later the following vear the first metal mine 
entered production, when concentration was 
started at the pitchblende-silver deposit on the 
east shore of Great Bear Lake. Silver concen- 
trates were produced in the same area between 
1936 and 1939. In September 1938, the first gold 
in the Territories was produced near what is 
now the town of Yellowknife. The value of 
mineral production has risen almost fantas- 
tically since 1932. At that time it amounted to 
$9,251: by 1958 it was nearly $25,000,000 


more than 2,500 times as great. 
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Gold is by far the most valuable single 
mineral and it all comes from the Yellowknife 
area. A new discovery, 150 miles to the north- 
east of the town, is being investigated and may 
aid in the further development of this area. Oil 
is produced at the Norman Wells field at ap- 
proximately 350,000 barrels a vear. This is re- 
fined locally and the products are shipped to 


Mackenzie 


mining districts on Great Bear and Great Slave 


points along the River and to 
Lakes. This situation may change before long 
for the current activities in exploring for oil and 
gas in the north-western part of the Territories 
constitute one of the most important single 
developments in recent years, and the invest- 
ment in this search is expected to have profound 
effects in the future. 

The only other major mineral deposit to be 
brought into production in recent vears is the 
nickel at Rankin Inlet, but what may turn out 
to be the world’s largest source of lead and zinc 
lies near Pine Point on Great Slave Lake, and 
awaits development. Other minerals are also 
known to exist. Lignite coal occurs at a number 


of places, such as Fort Norman, Aklavik, and 


A Royal Canadian Air Force helicopter transports supplies in remote area of DEW line. Helicopters have 
opened up many otherwise inaccessible sites in the Arctic. National Defence 
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near Pond Inlet, and some has long been mined 
for local use; discoveries of graphite and mica 
near the south-east coast of Baffin Island have 
been known for more than three hundred and 
sixty vears, during which time some mining has 
been done for both of them. Iron ores are found 
on Belcher and Nastapoka Islends in Hudson 
Bay, and considerable quantities of iron bear- 
ing formations exist in some areas on Baffin 
Island. 
Transportation 

The most difficult and urgent problem facing 
the development of the Northwest Territories 
is transportation. In the whole of the million 
and a half square miles there is no railway and 
no paved highway. Indeed, the only trunk road 
is the 8l-mile portion of the Mackenzie High- 
way which runs from the Alberta border to 
Hav River, on Great Slave Lake. This road ts 
twenty feet wide, is gravel surfaced and _ is 
open during the entire vear. It is intended to 
extend this system around Great Slave Lake. 
Construction work on the first stage, 300 miles 
through Fort Providence and Rae to Yellow- 
knife will be completed in 1960. The next stage 
will be the section from Yellowknife to Fort 
Reliance, with a spur northward to Mackay 
Lake. There are, of course, already local roads 
within the boundaries of local administrative 
districts or settlements, particularly in’ the 
vicinity of Yellowknife. 

The cheapest form of commercial transporta- 
tion is by water and in this respect parts of the 
Northwest Territories are admirably endowed 
by nature. The Mackenzie River and its tribu- 
taries, the Athabasca and Slave Rivers, pro- 
vide a direct inland water transportation route 
for some 1,400 miles, while subsidiary routes on 
Great Slave Lake and Great Bear River and 
Lake total more than 800 miles. General freight 
services on the Mackenzie River system are 
maintained by three water transportation 
companies which operate barges to Tuktoy- 
aktuk on the coast. The major handicap of this 
transportation route is that it is closed to 
navigation for eight or nine months out of the 
twelve because of climatic conditions. 

The most famous salt-water route is the 
Northwest Passage. From 1940 to 1942, some 


thirty-five vears after its first navigation by 
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Amundsen, the R.C.M.P. schooner St. Roch, 
under the command of Staff-Sergeant H. A. 
Larsen, sailed the Passage from west to east. 
In 1944, Larsen navigated the Passage in the 
sime ship in a single season, but this time he 
travelled from east to west. Even more re- 
cently, in) 1954, the Canadian ice-breaker, 
H.M.CUS. Labra lor, followed Larsen’s route of 
1944 and became the first deep-draft vessel to 
navigate the Passage. But the Northwest 
Passage is not now a commercial proposition. 
At the moment, the established routes follow 
the western arctic coast and the shores of 
Hudson Bay. Vessels operated by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company connect the mouth of the 
Mackenzie at Tuktoyaktuk to provide freight 
services along the coast as far east as Spence 
Bay on Boothia Peninsula. The eastern parts 
of the Northwest Territories are served by the 
C.G.8. ©. D. Howe. The Department of 
Transport also operates the ice-breaker 'V. B. 
McLean which aids vessels in the naviga- 
tion of the Hudson Bay route. Supplies for the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands are taken by ship to 
Resolute or Thule, Greenland, and moved from 
there by air to their final destination. On oc- 
casion, ice-breakers have been able to push 
through to Eureka and Alert. 

Of course, travel in the Northwest Terri- 
tories is traditionally associated with the dog 
team, and probably no matter how much trans- 
portation is developed in the north, the dog 
sleighs will never become obsolete. The Eski- 
mos, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
scientists, trappers and prospectors. still use 
them and will continue to do so. But for com- 
mercial purposes they are limited. Thirty vears 
ago, a white man and two Eskimos took three 
years to travel from Frobisher, on Baffin Island, 
to Point Barrow in Alaska, by dog team. To- 
day, the same trip can be made in one day, by 
air, and much has been done by air transporta- 
tion to open up and service the Northwest 
Territories. Pontoon-equipped planes can serve 
practically all areas in summer, and for many 
winter flights pontoons may be replaced by 
skis. Scheduled air services operate from the 
south to Yellowknife, Port Radium and Cop- 
permine, and also down the Mackenzie River 


to Aklavik and Inuvik, and across Labrador 


Left:—Canadian government ice-breaker D'Iberville makes its way through a jigsaw puzzle of ice in 
Norwegian Bay in the Queen Elizabeth Islands. Except for the Z-shaped break, this is a solid sheet of ice 
with dark spots being areas where the top layer of snow has melted. N.F.B 











to Frobisher Bay. In addition chartered air- 
craft companies operate out of Fort Smith, 
Yellowknife, Hay River and Aklavik, and 
serve the eastern Territories from bases in 
northern Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces. 


Agriculture and Home Industry 


Commercial agriculture in the Northwest 
Territories is, at the moment, so limited as to 
be virtually non-existent. Most food-stuffs are 
imported during the summer months, although 
fresh vegetables are grown and may be pur- 


chased at many of the settlements in the Dis- 


Left:—These healthy strawberries were grown at 
the experimental sub-station at Fort Simpson, 
District of Mackenzie. 


Lower left:—Cabbage plot at Aklavik, north of the 
Arctic Circle. In the background can be seen cold 
frames where cabbage plants were started before 
being set out in the open gardens. 


Below:—A nice patch of potatoes in the village of 
Fort Smith, north of the Alberta boundary. The soil 
is sandy and requires manure and commercial fer- 
tilizer, but good crops are possible at this settle- 
ment. F. S. Nowosad, Dept. of Agr 











trict of Mackenzie during the summer months. 
Some eggs and fresh milk from a local dairy 
farm are produced and sold at Yellowknife. 
However, estimates based on surveys under- 
taken to date indicate that there may be be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 acres of arable 
land in the Northwest Territories a little 
less than the total occupied agricultural land of 
Prince Edward Island. About one-third of this, 
in the Slave River Basin, may be good ranch 
land, and 100,000 to 200,000 acres in the Liard 
Valley may become mixed farming land. In ad- 
dition, there are smaller areas along the Hay 
River and the Mackenzie which would be 
suitable for vegetable farming. An experi- 


mental sub-station at Fort) Simpson was 
established in) 1947) and 


grains have ripened every vear since then with 


wheat and coarse 


good \ ields. Root vegetables, tomatoes, berries 
and tree fruits are also grown every vear. With 
the growth of the population in the western 
part of the Territories, these lands may well 
be developed to supply local markets. 

An experiment in northern ranching was 


started in 19385 when a herd of 2,370 reindeer 
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was trekked from Alaska to the east side of 
Mackenzie Delta. Here 
Eskimos are trained to become herders by the 


interested young 
government, after which they may be given 
help in setting up their own units apart from the 
government nucleus. At the present time there 
is one such herd under Eskimo management, 
and it contains more than 1,500 animals. An- 
other herd, with some 4,000 reindeer, is oper- 
ated by the government. 

The Eskimos are also being encouraged to 
develop their native ability to produce artistic 
stone carvings and other handicrafts. They had 
always made for themselves such articles as 
tools and knives, and, for the amusement of 
their children, had carved dolls and kayaks. 
Whenever these articles were taken outside the 
Northwest Territories, they 
market and so, in 1949, the Canadian Handi- 


craft Guild madea test purchase of Eskimo hand 


found a_ ready 


work which was sold successfully in Montreal. 
As a result, this trade has continued and ex- 
panded and is now bringing a new source of in- 
come, estimated at $120,000 in 1957-8, to 


these people. 


Man Fishing Through Ice 


Eskimo sculpture of walrus ivory carved by Anawak of Repulse Bay, Melville Peninsula. 
Bert Beave 














Aerial photograph of 1950 Niagara ice bridge taken from a helicopter. The ice cover, extending {Horses} 
(left background), was estimated to be forty feet thick. The Americ@ ft centr, 
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The Day 
Niagara Stood 
Stull 


by MARJORIE FREEMAN 
CAMPBELL 





A... ALLY, With the advent of winter, 
the Niagara River undergoes its seasonal 
spectacle of icing. If the weather be severe 
enough, the result is a complete ice bridge 
spanning the gorge from shore to shore and 
providing the daring with an opportunity to 
risk their lives in crossing. While this prodigy 
invariably attracts attention it is nevertheless 
comparatively familiar and commonplace. 

What is neither familiar nor commonplace, 
however, is the fact that on one occasion 
pedestrians, paralleling the Israelites’ dryshod 
passage of the Red Sea, were able to walk 
almost at will on the Niagara bottom, above 
and below the falls. 

On March 30, 1848, the Niagara River ran 
dry from lake to lake, exposing its jagged and 
tortured watercourse to the amazed and hor- 
rified eves of district residents and thronging 
sightseers. Beginning at twelve o'clock, mid- 
night, when wheels of factories and mills along 
the river ceased to turn, the “singular syncope 
of waters” lasted throughout that night, the 
following day and into the next night. Churches 
were crowded with the fearful who felt the end 
of the world impended. Then on April Ist river 
and falls returned to their accustomed estate. 

Of various newspaper and eyewitness ac- 
counts of the Niagara’s unusual behaviour, a 
well-authenticated one comes from millionaire 
Thomas Clark Street, M.P. for Welland 
County, Upper Canada, whose combined grist 
and saw mills stood above the falls on the site 
of the later Canadian Niagara Power Com- 
pany, now incorporated into the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 

On the evening of March 30th, at the begin- 
ning of the night shift, Mr. Street inspected the 
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mill machinery and found water in the mill-race 
running freely and the wheel turning. About 
five n the morning he was awakened by his 
miller with the astonishing news that both 
mill-race and river were dry. Mr. Street dressed 
and set out to investigate. Accompanied by his 
sister, he made his way down-stream to the 
verge of the falls where they found so little 
water flowing over the precipice that, leaving 
Table Rock on the Canadian side, the two 
walked almost one-third of the distance to the 
American Goat Island, keeping close enough 
to the edge of the Horseshoe Falls to view the 
river-bed below. So frightfully did the stupen- 
dous jagged rocks below rear up out of the 
emptied watercourse, that Mr. Street confesses 
to shuddering when he thought of the frequent 
trips he had made within their reach in the 
wave- and wind-buffeted small ferry, the Maid 
of the Mist. 

If the mill owner had not earlier appreciated 
the perils of the ferry course, others had. For 
some time the captain of the Maid of the Mist 
had offered a liberal reward to anyone who 
would blast out the rocks which on occasion had 
scraped the keel of the little steamship. The dry 
river course was all that was needed. During 
the daylight hours of March 3ist the canyon 
of the river reverberated to constant blasting as 
“the rocks,” states an account, “were blown 
to pieces and removed with the same ease as 
if they had been on dry land.” 

Above the falls, also, advantage was taken of 
the unexpected exposure of the river-bed. 
“Judge Porter,” relates the /ris, published in 


Niagara Falls, New York, 


“with his troop of 








blasters, under their active and efficient fore- 
man, James Macafee, were early in the canals 
(or races) leading to the mills and factories, 
and the thunder of the blasts was heard all day 
from spots where never before stepped the foot 
of man; and where heretofore the reeking 
waters forbade too near approach, they now 
worked with safety on dry land.” 

Apparently these operations did not deter 
sightseers from also accepting the river's 
invitation to “Open House”. 

Said the Buffalo Express on March 31st: 
‘The Falls of Niagara can be compared to noth- 
ing but a mere mill dam this morning. In the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant never was 
there so litthe water running over Niagara’s 


Hundreds of 


people are now looking at that which never has 


precipice as at this moment. 


been and probably never may again be seen. 
Last night at 11 o’clock the factories fed from 
this majestic river were in full operation; at 
12 o'clock the water was shut off, the wheels 
suddenly ceased their revolutions, and every- 


.. When the fact 


was known, astonishment was depicted in every 


thing was hushed in silence . 


countenance. 

“To give some idea of the lowness of the 
waters, Messrs. G. Mamlin and Woodruff rode 
in a buggy one-third of the way across the river 
from the head of Goat 
Canadian shore. The wheeling was excellent, 


Island toward the 


the rock being as level as a floor. They drove 
outside of the island as far as Allan’s Island and 
turned around, a thing which had never before 
occurred.” 


Proceeding even further on this stretch of 


Port Colborne, Lake 
Erie entrance to the 
second Welland 
Canal. In the back- 
ground an early 
grain elevator, and 
in the foreground the 
horse on the scow 
was probably one of 
relays used to tow 
vessels along the 
canal. 

















Niagara Falls and 
river in mid-nine- 
teenth century as 
seen from the Cana- 
dian side. Niagara 
Falls, New York, 
can be seen in the 
distance at left. 

Photographs on these pages 


of the Publie Ar 


of Canada 


Holley, like the blasters, 


turned the existing phenomenon to his ad- 


river, ( FEC rege W. 


vantage. 

“Every person who has visited Niagara,” he 
later wrote in .Viagara, [ts History and Geology, 
Incidents and Poetry, “will remember a beau- 
tiful jet of water which shoots up into the air 
about forty rods south of the outer Sister in 
the great rapids, called, with a singular con- 
tradiction of terms, “Leaping Rock.’ 

“The writer drove a horse and buggy from 
near the head of Goat Island out to a point 
With a log cart and 


four horses he had drawn from the outside of 


above and near the jet. 


the outer island a stick of pine timber hewed 
12 inches square and 40 feet long. From the 
top of the middle island was drawn a_ still 
larger stick hewed on one side and 60 feet long. 
‘There are few places on the globe where a 
person would be less likely to go lumbering than 
in the rapids of the Niagara, just above the 
brink of the Horseshoe Falls. All the people of 
the neighborhood were abroad exploring § re- 
cesses and cavities that had never before been 
exposed to mortal eves. The writer went some 
distance up the shore of the river where huge 
fields of muddy bottom were laid bare.” 
shellfish, 


giant 


Among the clams and_ turtles 


revealed, was a snapper, in) circum- 
ference the size of a half-bushel measure, which 
was captured by two lads who had induced it to 


seizea pole by which they proudly transported it. 





Still stranger things were found in the un- 


veiled river bottom. 

“The villagers at) Chippawa,” 
Archer B. Hulbert, “thought they had entirely 
lost their creek. Off old Chippawa Fort, about 
100 feet below the usual low-water mark, was 


reported 


discovered a burning spring in the bed of the 
Niagara, which someone had the curiosity to 
enclose with an old potash kettle with a gun 
barrel knitted therein, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing flames and a loud explosion. Several 
bavonets, muskets, swords, ete., were also 
picked up undoubtedly remnants of 
baggage and equipment discarded at this spot 
by American troops following the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, fought thirty-four vears earlier. 

Until the night of the 81st of March the river 
endured these familiarities. Then it resumed its 
sway. Suddenly from up-stream came a low 
menacing growl that spread and grew in volume 
until the ground trembled underfoot and air 
and sky shook together. Like a towering tidal 
wave the Niagara surged down its channel and 
roared over the precipice. Once again, lulled by 
the accustomed monotone of the cataract, 
Niagara residents slept soundly. 

When it came, the explanation was simple. 
Driven by a strong easterly wind the dis- 
integrating ice-pack in Lake Erie especially 
heavy because of a severe winter—-had been 
carried up the lake. About sundown of March 
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Ice bridges below the Horseshoe and American Falls about mid-nineteenth century, and icicle formation. 
Publie Ar ves of Canada 











30th the gale reversed itself. Moving the ice- 
field back down the lake, the wind jammed it 
into the mouth of the Niagara between Buffalo 
and Fort Erie with such force that it blocked the 
watercourse as solidly as a dam for over thirty 
hours. Then the wind again shifted and the 
wall of ice was released. 
Fearing that the story might not receive 
credence from future generations, or that it 


might be forgotten with time, the brother-in- 
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law of Thomas Clark Street, the Reverend 
Thomas Brock Fuller, who later became first 
Anglican bishop of the diocese of Niagara, 


obtained signed declarations from eye-wit- 
nesses and published an account in the Cana- 
dian Antiquarian, Volume 8. 

For even the most doubting Thomas the 
records are clear. On a day in March, 1848, 
the waters of the Niagara were rolled back and 


the people walked where the waters had been. 


This view of an ice bridge at Niagara Falls was obtained from a helicopter hovering near the brink of the 
Horseshoe Falls. Ice-covered rocks at the foot of the American Falls add an artistic touch and the Cave 
of the Winds (right), closed in winter, is a mass of ice. Bell Aireraft Corporation 








The Volcano of San Vicente looks benignly down on farms creeping up its slopes from the Jiboa Valley. 











Farming The Volcanoes 


of El Salvador 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


D..... IN A project of self-improvement 
tiny El Salvador on the Pacific coast, the 
smallest of the Central American republics, 
has become an agricultural model, and, as one 
visiting expert put it, “‘a kind of test-tube for 
all Latin America”. 

A handful of vears ago, this baby of the 
Americas—8,000 square miles of Pacific coast, 
voleanic highland and a teeming population 
took a look at itself and decided something had 
to be done. Specifically, it had to make every 
square inch of its volcanic soil count. 

Today, Salvador farms right up the slopes of 
its volcanoes, produces more coffee per inch 
than any country in the world and, with 
UNESCO help, has started its small-scale 
farmers on a better method of farming. New 
market buildings are replacing the picturesque 
sales; a modern coastal 


but dirty street 


highway is being paved in addition to Sal- 
vador’s section of the Pan-American. And 
there is an air of bustle, of hurry in Salvador 
today, totally foreign to the easy-going latin 
way of life in Central America. 

Out at the Instituto Salvadoreno de Inves- 
tigaciones del Cafe, a man who thoroughly 


shares the bustle is Tomas Vilanova, the slight, 


keen-eved director of coffee experiments under 


El Salvador’s Ministry of Agriculture. 
“Coffee growing is the main nerve of the 
whole country” he says. “It is eighty to ninety 
per cent of our economy—we hare to do 
something about it.” He estimated a bumper 
crop of around — 1,700,000 
1958-9--some 85,000 tons. Usual production 
in Salvador is 60-70,000 tons. But with coffee 


prices down and increasing competition from 


quintaux — for 


a wakening and arising Africa, this does not 
solve all the growers’ problems. 

Before 1956, coffee 
section of the agriculture experimental station 


rated only a small 


at Santa Tecla. But three vears ago, it was set 


At the experimental station for coffee at Santa 
Tecla, Director Tomas Vilanova inspects beans of 
a “Mutation of Borbon” coffee plant with which 
the station is working. A dwarf plant, it has the 
high yield of over 80 quintaux of bean per man- 
zana 


Photographs by the author 


up as a department with Tomas Vilanova at 
Fifty-five different 


under way now, ranging from fertilizers to 


its head. projects are 
studies of humidity, temperature and radiation 
in the Instituto’s laboratory. 

Salvador’s most important experiment got 
under way in 1948, when 700 different plants 
were gathered from seven locations in’ the 
country and, for six vears, records kept of each 
one. In Colombia experiments had shown that 
thirty per cent of all trees produced seventy 
per cent of the crop. In the Salvador ex- 
periment, they selected these “super progeny” 
and from these the Salvadorean coffee produc- 
tion may be stepped up even more. 

Of major importance, too, is the test plot of 
shadeless coffee—strictly out-of-bounds to the 


unauthorized visitor. “Production can be 
increased 100 per cent” the Director says of 


this revolutionary procedure. “But cultivation 


is so much more difficult and delicate that it 
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can be dangerous for the coffee grower without 
Little by little, the 


Instituto is feeling its way in a still brand-new 


complete know-how.” 
field and passing on the information to the 
growers 

present a wide 


The growers themselves 


range. At one end is an English plantation 
owner near Santa Tecla who is putting in a 
school, hospital, library and new homes which 
will accommodate a thousand people in a 
permanent community on his finea, or estate. 
At the other end of the scale is the grower who 
still watches the moon to tell him what to do 
about his crop. 

At present migrating workers move about 
coffee, cotton, sugar, 


the country as the crops 


rice need them. They live on plantations 
while picking and set up housekeeping in huts 
made of banana leaves. The people migrate in 
families and when the work is over they move 
on, following the harvest up the slopes. The 
coffee from late October 
to March depending on the elevation, from 
1,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level. 

The cream of the crop comes from the 
2,500-4,000-foot belt, which produces a high- 


grade coffee, among the finest in the world. 


crop is gathered 


From Salvador comes coffee which is important 
for blending purposes. Only two other places 
have the right conditions to produce it-—Costa 


Rica and Colombia. 








In Salvador they hand-pick it, with almost 
feminine care, and sun-dry it under their 
blazing, tropic skies. A good picker can gather 
$400 pounds of berries in a day, ending with 
hands and arms stained cherry-red from the 
sweet juice. 

And in the background of every Salvador 
agricultural operation are the volcanoes that 
provide the “young” soil. Voleanic ash and 
tropical vegetation combine with altitude and 
weather conditions for the benefit of all the 
country’s crops. 

Small-scale farmers coping with problems 


even more acute than those of the big coffee 


fincas, appealed to the United Nations for 


help and got expert Dr. Fritz Loenholdt, who 
has just completed the longest assignment of 
his career with the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization——seven and a half vears in Salvador. 
“It’s not subsidy these people need,” he said 
“but a demonstrated way they can help them- 
selves. The co-operative system seemed the 
most practical and democratic here.” 

The “little” farmers of El Salvador took to 
the idea of co-operatives eagerly. Typical was 
one rural community where families had less 
than 100 colones a year for everything —less 
than $40 per family. To get started as a farm 
group they needed a bank loan of 250 colones, 
which was denied by a skeptical bank. The 
first “stake” came mostly from Dr. Loenholdt’s 
own pocket. By the following year they had 
improved their lot enough to get a loan on 
their own resources. Family income increased 
to 1,000 colones, then jumped to 9,000. The 
thriving co-operative bought that unheard of 
commodity, machinery, as well as twenty-five 
tons of seed potatoes from Holland. 

In the area surrounding the pueblo of Teco- 
luca, twelve earnest small farmers are just 
beginning to organize their own co-operative. 
the vicinity are 


Sixty or more in 


keeping an eye on this first test group to see how 


seventy 


it operates, and how it produces and will, in 
time, be part of the community on their own 
land. 

A piece of an ancient hacienda is used by the 
first test group, who have planted it in crops 
such as chillies, tomatoes, onions, radishes. 


FAO advisers visit them regularly, offering 


In the laboratory of the Instituto Salvadoreno de 
Investigaciones del Cafe, Dr. Flora M. Espinosa is 
head of the Chemistry Section that works out some 
of the technical problems of coffee. 











At Tecoluca a group of small-scale farmers setting 
up a new co-operative received the benefit of a 
ready-made irrigation system left over from the 
days when their land was part of an old hacienda. 


assistance in good agricultural planning, point- 
ing out when the plants need thinning and how 
it should be done. Dr. Loenholdt’s job, as 
agricultural economist, is setting up the im- 
portant economic workings of the co-operative 
which later will also do their marketing. 

“They still need experience and teaching” 
Dr. Loenholdt pointed out. These are people 
who still drive oxen and live in thatched homes 
with mud walls almost in sound of the new 
fish-tailed cars on Salvador’s new highways! 

But they are eager to learn, the experts find, 
and with better crops come better communities. 
One community built its own school; another 
built offices and warehouses. Besides the 
groups of small vegetable farmers, the same 
system of co-operatives is working in the dairy 
industry and in fishing communities. 

Four milk co-operatives cover the whole of 
the country, and El Salvador is the only latin 
country to have put its dairy industry on a 
nation-wide scale. The plan has been under 
way only four years and will take another 
three before it is completed. Meanwhile, no 
government subsidy enters the picture. A 
joint effort between the dairy people, the 
government and UNICEF set it in operation 
and the co-operatives will pay back their loans. 

Fishing co-operatives are just being devel- 
oped, with a long-range project that will stock 
all the freshwater lakes in the country. At 
Lago de Guija, on the Guatemalan border, 
land is being purchased for the purpose of 
developing a modern fishing community in- 
terested also in growing corn, beans and other 
fresh vegetables. 

Not for nothing is Salvador called “‘the most 
progressive country of Central America”! 

When the San Salvador Volcano erupted in 
1917, destroving 2,000 manzanas (over 3,500 
acres) of coffee land, the Salvadoreans were 
undaunted. Today they farm even higher up 
their supposedly quiet volcanoes. And a 
voleanic chunk from that 1917 eruption is 
used for decoration at the door of the coffee 
experimental station. 


Centre:—Visiting the test group at Tecoluca is 
United Nations agricultural economist Dr. Fritz 
Loenholdt, shown at left, with his secretary- 
assistant 


Right:—Home industries, such as this small-scale 
sugar mill, are also part of El Salvador’s economy 








EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


N. Lo Nicholson (The 
iv rritories Geographical 


Director of the Geographical Branch 


Vorthaest 
Ispects Is 


of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys at Ottawa. For his 
doctorate studies, undertaken at Me- 


Gill University and the University of 
Ottawa, he specialized in Arctic geog- 
raphy He the 
Branch in 1949 to head the section on 
Canadian geography and became the 
Branch Director in 1956. In this lat- 
ter capacits he supervised the prep- 
itlas 


Dr. Nicholson ts a member 


joined Geographical 


aration and publication of the 
of Canada 
of the nine-man International Com- 
National Atlases and at- 
tended a meeting of the Commission 
1958. Th 
the 


Hiission On 
in Moscow im is also Cana 


dian member on Commission of 
American In 
History 


For the past vear he has served as 


Geography of the Pan 


stitute of Geography and 


Chairman of the Canadian Board on 


Ceographical Names 


The 


well- 


Marjorie Freeman Campbell 
Day Niagara Stood Still) is a 
known Canadian writer from Burling- 
ton, Ontario. Her latest book Niagara, 
Hinge of the Golden 


been published hy The Rverson Press 


Ire has recently 


Adelaide Leitch 


canoes of El Salvador) is a 


Farming the Vol- 
freelance 
Orange- 


writer-photographer — from 


ville, Ontario. A regular Journal con- 
tributor and one of its most travelled 
writers, Miss Leitch visited the Cen- 


tral American republics last winter. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
The Angler’s Book of 


Canadian Fishes 


by F. iH. Woooding 


Collins, Sons and Company, Don 
Mills. $503 pp. 86.95 


- Can fish hear ° 
Can fish see colour * These are some 
of the questions this book answers. 
The first portion of the book des- 
the anatomy and 
fishes. The second portion deals with 
the species, family by family. Each 
species is discussed under the format: 
common name; scientific name: other 
common names; notes; description; 
distribution; characteristics (habits 
and life history): and how caught. 
Information is included on all the 
freshwater and anadromous game 
fishes of Canada, the only angler’s 
book lo do SO. Written for the fisher- 
man, it is sufficiently popular to be 
readable and sufficiently technical to 
be informative. A’ list 
and a detailed index are presented at 
the end. 
Gaordon 


What is a minnow 


cribes SCTISECS of 


of references 


Fairbairn has illustrated 
about half of the fishes mentioned. 
The illustrations appear alive; those 
of the gravling and catfishes are par- 
ticularly excellent. However the back- 
grounds are not imaginative and the 
difference in colour pattern of the 
smallmouth and largemouth bass is 
not portraved., 

The author is particularly aware of 
the need for conservation. The grave 
dangers of deforestation, dams and 
pollution are intelligently discussed, 
That planting is not usually the 
answer to poor fishing is emphasized. 

The author's experience with the 
federal Department of Fisheries has 
enabled him to include interesting 
scientific material and to 
making the technical errors that some 
lavmen authors commit. However, 
there are a few small errors. Stenodus 


escape 





of Imperial Oil Limited. 





THE ROYAL 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Annual Meeting 


The Royal Canadian Geographical Society will hold its thirty- 
first Annual General Meeting in the Lecture Hall of the National 
Museum of Canada, Ottawa, on Monday, 15 February 1960, at 
8.30 p.m. Guest speaker will be Mr. John R. White, President 


The Honorary Patron of the Society, His Excellency Maijor- 
General Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D., Governor- 
General of Canada, will formally present to the Society the Grant 
of Arms that has just been received from the College of Arms. 








leucichthys was named by Giilden. 
stadt, not Richardson. Sturgeons are 
known geologically only back to the 
Cretaceous, not the Paleozoic era. 
Unlike birds, the common names of 
fishes are not usually capitalized. The 
maximum weight of lake trout js 
given as 75 pounds: however one of 


82! pounds was caught in Sas. 
katchewan in 1957. The reviewer 


believes that a diagram of the internal 
organs of fish would be of interest to 
anglers. 

Quotations from The Compleat 
Angler, lines of poetry and historical 
notes enliven the book. The preface 
is by Professor J. R. Dymond and the 
foreword, by Gregory Clark. 

This book will doubtless find its 
way to many an angler’s bookshelf 
because it is both enjovable reading 
and a handy reference book. 


DD. KE. MeAuuisrer 


Mr. Me Allister is Curator of Fishes at 
the National ('anada. 
Ottawa. 


Museum of 


The Birds of the Saskatchewan 
River, Carlton to Cumberland 
hy C. Stuart Houston and 
Maurice G. Street 
(Saskatchewan Natural History 
Society, Regina. 205 pp. $1.50 


This is more than just another ap- 


notated list of birds. For over ¢ 
century the historic Saskatchewar 
River formed a part of the mai 


interior route to the great Northwest 
Naturalists travelling with exped- 
tions on this inland waterway col 
lected along its) banks the _ firs 
specimens known to science of sue 
now-familiar bird species as Olive 
sided Flycatcher, Forster's Ter 
Smith’s  Longspur,  Clay-coloure 
Sparrow, and Grey-crowned Ros 
Finch. These specimens became th 
type specimens on which the origin 
scientific descriptions of these specie 
were based and the localities when 
they were taken became the typ 
localities. Carlton House and Cun: 
herland House are familiar typ 
localities to all who work on. th 
taxonomy of North American bird 
today. In spite of the familiarity ¢ 
the names of these places few tax 
onomists know very much about th 
places themselves and the account 
this publication of the site of old For 
Carlton is both useful and interesting 

The senior author has made a com 
mendable effort to study the record 
and itineraries of the particular 
expeditions that contributed to or 
nithological knowledge, the first am 
second Franklin’ expeditions & 
pecially. The ornithologicalls 


interesting historical data (pp. 5-2 
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y the introduction and in appropriate 
places throughout the text are very 
useful aspects of the work. Several 
confusing place names and 
vague terminology of the early natu- 
ralists are clarified. The ivpe locality 
f Forster's Tern Sterna forsteri Is 
shown to be some ten to fifts miles 

est of Cumberland in Saskatchewan 
ystead of considerably farther cast, 
no Manitoba, as has been supposed 


sone 


wretofore. 

The greater part of the book (pp. 
5-199) is devoted to a well-docu- 
mented list of the 259° bird species 
known to occur at present or to have 
weurred in the past. An additional 
even are of hypothetical 
satus. Data from such early natu- 
ralists as Blakiston, Richardson, and 
Drummond through to those of the 
mtemporaries are presented. The 
mor author's mature knowledge of 
he Nipawin region ts a feature. Of 
41 Species recorded near Nipawin, 
pless than T41 are known definitely 


species 


o have nested there. The authors 
onsider that) Nipawin may be the 
site of the earliest July 24, 1691 
ecord of the extinet) Passenger 


Pigeon in western Canada. 

There are four maps, a sketch of 
Richardson and of Drummond, a 
frontispiece drawing of old Fort 
Carlton, habitat) photographs, 
md at the end an extremely useful 
bibliography. This is a great deal of 
iformation for such a modest price. 

W. Kant Goprrey 


two 


Wr. Godfrey is Curator of Ornithology 
tthe National Museum of Canada in 
Hlawa 


Blomidon Rose 
hy Esther Clark Wright 


Tales Retold Under 
The Old Town Clock 
hy William Coates Borrett 


The Ryerson Press, Toronto, $4.00 


each 
These two books recenths pub- 
shed at the same price from the 
wine press show the richness and 


ariety of Nova Scotia as a source of 
terary, historical and topographical 
material out of all proportion to size 
ind population. Each of them is based 
m fact, and each contains material 
rom which a creative artist might 
take from one to a dozen novels. The 
ess sensational, but not less effective, 
S Blomidon Rose by Esther Clark 
Wright. Her intimate knowledge of 
he Land of Evangeline, where the 
idge above Acadia University at 
Wolfville looks over Grand Pré and 
he Basin of Minas where “far to the 





Order from: 


Ottawa 4 








Price 25 cents per copy in any quantity. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
54 Park Avenue 


THE LAND OF CANADA 


by J. Wreford Watson 


32 page illustrated booklet 
with cover in four colours 
describing the physical 
features of Canada and their 


influence on its development. 


Canada 








North, Blomidon rose’, is lightly cur- 
ried with the skill and charm of prac- 
tised scholarship and literary grace. 
It is a friendly introduction, by com- 
panionable walking and talking, to the 
Evangeline country and its environs 
that has been given a dubious im- 
mortality by the sentimental inac- 
curacies of Longfellow; but reveals its 
secret only to those who know the 
history of the Acadians and their 
Yankee successors, and have lived in 
and with the dvkelands and orchards 
and the tributary valleys and streams 
of the Cornwallis and the Avon. 
Dr. Wright knows the highways and 
the byways, the major historical 
events, the legends and the anecdotes 
that have produced a local guide book 
par excellence to the eastern part of 
that distinctive region that lies east of 
the Annapolis Valley and the South 
Shore and is bounded by points join- 
ing Windsor, Kentville, Chester and 
Halifax. 

Major Borrett) covers much more 
time and territory, with twenty-eight 
additional re-tellings, first made by 
radio, of tales of mystery or adven- 

that are among 
many score that 
Scotian history, 


ture, chiefly by sea, 
the best known of 
belong to Nova 

legend or a never-completely-unra vel- 
led blending of the two. The stories 
keep 


are necessarily compressed, 


mainly to the most easily accessible 
and best known rather than to the 
best authenticated versions, and are 
told in a stvle suited rather to easy 
comprehension over the air-waves 
than to the leisurely savouring of a 
book. But the tales need no adorn- 
ment; here are Nova Scotia’s world- 
famous mystery ship, the Mary 
Celeste, and her locally famous mys- 
tery man of the French Shore, the 
luckless mute and legless Jerome; 
there are pirates and privateers, U- 
boats of the First World War and 
convoys of the Second World War, 
with an account of heroism in one of 
the explosions or near-explosions that 
came close to repeating the great 
blast of 1917 of which everyone 
knows. A brief account of “The Oak 
Island Mystery” concludes, typically, 
“and so my friends, we must leave i 
to someone discover whose 
treasure, if any, lies buried at Oak 
Island, near Chester, Nova Scotia.” 
For the majority of his readers, Major 
Borrett’s stories will be 
teresting for reflecting only the high- 


else. to 


no less in- 
lights, nor his mysteries less absorbing 


for being left unsolved. 
(. L. BENNE’ 


Dean Bennet is Professor of English 
and J “Tee -Pre side nt of Dalhousie / n _- 
versity, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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Before and After... 


Before you invest, investigate . . . is just 
good common sense. And yet, year 
after year it is amazing how many 


vood sensible people a - 


people eee 
fail to do just that. 
Buying securities on tips, on rumours, 


without examination. or buying on 
the advice of uninformed people. very 
many an investment 


yxften causes 


headache. Better Business Bureaus 
ire kept busy, Securities Commission 
Micials look into innumerable com- 
plaints, and securities are purchased 
which sometimes turn out to be... 


“not what | thought.” 


Before you invest. investigation is good 


common sense. After you invest. in- 
vestigation is also cood cOoTnIMMon sense. 
“See your dentist twice a year” is not 
propaganda . it is preventive den- 
tistry. Most people think it cood 
check 


starts or, at least. before it becomes 


business to trouble before it 
serious. 

To have your investment adviser 
check your securities at regular inter- 
sense too. Conditions 


vals makes 


change. industries change, markets 
change. To “put them away and forget 
them” is not good... it's not good for 


teeth, and it’s not good for securities. 


Our organization is equipped to help 
you investigate before you invest and 

. after you invest. to help you by 
regularly checking your securities to 
see that your funds are working to 
best advantage and to see that they 
are doing for you what you want done. 
Any of our offices or representatives 
will help you drop in or write, 


whichever is more convenient. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


rORONTO 








The Wide World—A Geography 
hy Preston EF. James and 
Nelda Davis 


Brett-Maemillan Limited, Galt. 


536 pp. 85.60) 


This is an extremely attractive and 
thoughtfully constructed book intend- 
ed for use in schools. Indeed, it is so 
well illustrated that imme- 
diately attracted to the photographs, 
maps and diagrams before reading 
the text. Many of these are printed in 
black, but many others are in plezs- 
ing monotones of sepia, blue or buff, 
while pages 187 to 152 constitute a 
world atlas in full colour. 

The first nine chapters of the book 
form Part I, entitled “Finding out 
about the Earth”. It is a geographical 
treatment of the history of discovery 
and exploration, culminating in the 
global patterns of the factors of the 
environment. Part IL is essentially the 
regional geography of the world, or 
what the authors have chosen to call 
“culture areas of the world” an 
expression for which this reviewer 
holds no brief, especially as it leads to 
the inclusion of Canada in “The 
American Culture Area”, as though 
we had more cultural affinity with 
Patagonia than with France or the 
United Kingdom. In any case, the 
section on Canada is slightly marred 
by the map on page 268 which, 
although entitled “Canada— Mining 
and Industry”, does not include the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands, and any 
effort to show the island of New- 
foundland has disappeared into the 
binding of the book! Consequently, 
the iron of Bell Island is not 
represented. Neither, for that matter, 
is the coal of Cape Breton Island, 
despite the fact that the text says 
“notice that there is coal in 
Nova Scotia”! It is curious, to find an 
oil well symbol just east of Toronto, 
and copper symbols hundreds of miles 
to the east of Lynn Lake and Flin 
Flon, which are not themselves shown 
at all. Also completely missing from 
the map is any indication of gold at 


Yellowknife, nickel at Rankin Inlet, 


one is 


ore 


also 


or uranium at Blind River or in 
northern Saskatchewan! One other 
aspect of the map is curious. It 


shows but eight places, not one of 
which is in British Columbia or the 
Atlantic Provinces, yet Fort Good 
Hope in the Northwest Territories is 
shown! 

Each chapter concludes with a list 
of suggested “activities”. A number 
of questions are intended to help the 
student discover facts; other exercises 
stimulate the use of maps: another 
section aims at building a geogra- 
phical vocabulary, and there is a 
short list of names and words with 
their phonetic equivalents, in order to 











assist with the proper pronunciation, 
These are fascinating and very useful 
exercises and, if they fail to excite the 
student, they should certainly divert 
many a homework-helping parent. 
Equally useful are the two final 
chapters in’ the book, collectively 
called “Using Man’s Knowledge of 
the Land”. The first “Examples of 
Geography in Action” —— features the 
Michigan Land Economic Survey and 
the British Land Utilization Survey, 
The final chapter, “A Career in 
Geography”, explains the various 
kinds of work which geographers may 
be called upon to do, and the training 
they need. This is a necessity in view 
of the shortage of professional geo- 
graphers and should stimulate some 
students into making “The Wide 
World” their career. 
N. L. Nicuousoy 


Dr. Nicholson is director of the Geo- 
graphical Branch in the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys a@ 
Ottawa. 


Easter Island 
by Alfred Métraur 
(Oxford University Press, 
New York. 249 pp. $5.00) 


Ever since its discovery by the 
Dutch, Easter Island has been a sub 
ject of mystery. The ideas about the 
island that have gained currence 
“even in educated circles, deserve 3 
place in the annals of folklore’. It is 
held to be the last vestige of a sub 
merged continent, the centre of s 
brilliant civilization. Its triumpha 
ways are said to criss-cross the islané 
“to loose themselves in the sea”. I 
has been linked with the ancient civ: 
lizations of South and Central Amer 
ica. Its script has been compared wit! 
that of Mohenjodaro dating fron 
3000 B.C. in the Indus Valley. 

Dr. Métraux provides a welcom 
and objective antidote to such flam- 
bovance. He treats myths as myths 
and not as historical truths and re 
constructs the origins of the Stone 
Age civilization of the island. \ 
audacious “diffusionist” theories ar 
invoked. No mysterious races becom 
extinct. No bearded white-skinne 
warriors sail the oceans. No barbariat 
invasions or sudden cataclysms ar 
postulated. Instead he sifts the ev 
dence of anthropology, archaeolog 
botany, geology and linguistics. 

The inhabitants of the island ap 
pear to have come from central Poly- 
nesia at a time probabiy in the 
twelfth century — when separate ant 
dissimilar island cultures were. sti 
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largely undeveloped. With the short 
age of timber on Easter Island, nave 
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thus never acquired the importance 
it had elsewhere in Polynesia. ““There 
were no forests to clear; and attempts 
to establish an irrigation system were 
fruitless. The Easter Islanders’ spirit 
of € nterprise therefore turned towards 
the only domain in which it was possi- 
ble to expand their energy: the cult 
of the gods and the ancestors”. The 
mystery of the island lies not in the 
size of its stone statues but in the 
frenzy with which the inhabitants 
earved dozens of statues simulta- 
neously. 

Easter Island deserves to be as 
popular as Heyerdahl’s Aku Aku. It 
is by a distinguished scholar, is beau- 
tifully written, and is published by a 
prestige publishing house. However it 
contains no maps: headlands, bays, 
beaches, volcanoes, islands, caves 
all in Polynesian woggle-talk flash by 
in confusion. Many illustrations are 
photographically naive and lack scale. 
Figure 4 is incompletely labelled. The 
type is grey, the paper rough. In the 
jacket blurb brought is misused for 
taken. The translator ambiguously 
uses since for because or as and while 
for although or whereas. The pedantic 
double-declutching fact in view of 
the fact that, in spite of the face that, 
t springs from the fact that is 
vattered throughout. Thus a good 


book has been spoiled by hurried and 
sloppy workmanship. 


Parrick ArtuurR HILu 


Mr. Hill is a Research Fellow in the 
Department of Geology, University of 


Tasmania. 


Geography of Commodity 
Production 
by Richard M. Highsmith, Jr. and 
J. Granville Jensen 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago. 
462 pp. $6.60) 

A new book on commodity pro- 
duction, designed for students at the 
college level and for those interested 
in the world around them, enters the 
company of many excellent) works 
dealing with the same topic. In such 
conditions the new book must justify 
itself by its unique organization or 
factual content. Geography of Com- 
modity Production does justify itself 
in this regard. 

Highsmith and Jensen have pro- 
duced a work that differs from most 
others in several respects. Their work 
is true to its title in dealing svstemati- 
cally with commodity production 
throughout the world. They have 
lopped off the customary introductory 
chapters describing the natural envi- 


ronment and manage to keep their sur- 
vey of commodities within 440 pages. 

Order is the keynote of this book 
which is divided into four major parts. 
Dealing with commodities derived 
from agriculture, part one discusses 
the production and distribution of 
such crops as grains, fruits, vege- 
tables and natural fibres. Part two is 
a much briefer section on fishery and 
forest commodities, while part three 
concerns those commodities derived 
from mining. The chapters on mining 
are particularly well illustrated with 
flow charts and diagrams of different 
mineral production processes. Manu- 
factured commodities are treated in 
part four under headings including 
chemical, textile and food processing 
industries. 

Although the of each 
commodity is brief, the authors have 
managed to include more up-to-date 
information on production and dis- 
tribution techniques than is included 
in many other books of this type. 
Hence, this concise and systematically 
organized book constitutes a suitable 
text reference for a survey of 
world commodities. 

Cuarves N. Forwarp 


discussion 


Mr. Forward is in the Department of 
Geology and Geography at Victoria 
College . Victoria, BC. 


Information About M embership 


Membership in the Society is growing, as more people hear about our aims and work and become acquainted with 
the Canadian Geographical Journal. We hope you have enjoyed reading about the Northwest Territories in this 
ssue. If you have, please tell your friends so that they too may become members of the Society and receive the 
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“Theres one of the 
smartest gals 
in town!” 


She’s stretching her home 
improvement dollar by call- 
ing us in the winter when 
we're not too busy—when 
we're glad to get interior 
renovation jobs. 


Next summer we may not 
have time for a job like this. 
By having it done now, she’s 
getting a better and a faster 
job because skilled workers 
are more productive. 


Somewhere around your 
home or place of business 
there’s a job to be done. It 
will pay you to do it now. 
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Antarctic Scout 


by Richard Lee Chappell 
(Dodd, Mead & ( ‘Company, New York 
205 pp. $4.00 
The most notable thing about this 
book is that it was written by a young 
man of twenty. Ile was “officially 
chosen from thousands of Explorer 
Scouts of America’, and was only 
eighteen when he went south with the 
United States Antarctic Expedition 
in 1956 as one of a party of a hundred 
and nine IGY scientists and navy mer 
at the Litthe America V station. H 
was with a detached field party for 
only about three weeks, so that his 
book is mainly concerned with the 
daily happenings in a year at a ver 
large and lavishly equipped exped- 
tionary base. Uneonsciously the ay 
thor leaves an impression of someon 
with plenty of energy and enthusiasm 
and of a congenial and reliable as. 
sistant to the scientists. This im 
pression is derived from a book 
written ino an informal and chatty 
stvle often engagingly so i 
which vouthful exuberance and ideal: 
ism sometimes breaks into verse. Bul 
the author was unable to exclude a 
good deal that is pedestrian in de. 
scription and ephemeral in anecdote, 
because “everything Is so new an 
unusual it’s like living in another 
world”. His attitude is refreshing, bu 
his inexperience as a writer prevente 
him from selecting his material an 
developing the themes which give ip 
sight into the characters and motive 
of those who serve in isolated places 
The youth and personality of its 
author, rather than its content, may 
justify the publication of this book 
As Mr. Arthur A. Schuck writes 
the foreword, Mr. Chappell “is : 
good example of the kind of aler 
young men growing up in America” 
his hook deserves to be widely rea 
by them. 
G. Harrers_tey-SMit 


Dr. Hattersley-Smith is with the De 


fence Research Board at Ottawa. He wa 


on the Falkland Islands Dependence 
Survey 1948-1950 and recently led th 
Canadian IGY expedition to Lak 
Hazen, Ellesmere Island. 


Antarctica 
by P. R. Heaton 

(Barrie Books, London. Smithers 

and Bonellie, Toronto. 
75 pp. $5.00) 

The author has written a fairly 
formative little book in a geographic 
series intended for high school stt 
dents, particularly those in the junie 
grades. It includes chapters on th 
discovery and exploration of Ant 
arctica, the environment and living 
conditions, the wild life and the 
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whaling industry, and a useful list of 
references to books and articles of a 
popular and semi-popular kind. 

Unfortunately the reader is at once 
struck by the number (at least ten) of 
mis-spellings of proper names, sur- 
prising in so short a book where the 
proof-reading cannot have been very 
arduous: they include ‘Antartica’, 
“Bellinghausen”’, “Bower”, “Riiser- 
Larsen” and “Steffanson”’. These mis- 
spellings are matched by the number 
of factual errors and misleading state- 
ments. [It is an injustice to the mem- 
ory of Captain Scott to sav that 
{mundsen’s landing in’ the Bay of 
Whales made him “hurry along his 
preparations for his own journey 
south’, for Scott knew and made it 
clear in his diary that with ponies he 
could not hope to start as early “as 
\mundsen with dogs. The author is 
also unfair to Campbell when he im- 
plies that Priestley was in charge of 
the northern party on Scott's last ex- 
pedition. Then im the credit” lines 
below eleven of the well-reproduced 
photographs it is surely misleading to 
give only the name of Paul Popper, 
the holder of the copyrights, and not 
the names of the photographers; at 
least four of these photographs came 
fom the master hand of Ponting. 
There are other errors which cannot 
escape anyone at all familiar with the 
history of Antarctic exploration: the 
winter journey on Scott's last expedi- 
tion is remembered as “the worst 
journes in the world”, nol Maw son's 
no less terrible journey; it is incorrect 
to say that Scott's dogs gave trouble 
and “tried to get at™ the ponies (al- 
though pony meat was fed to them 
weording to plan); Amundsen reach- 
ed the South Pole a few weeks before 
Scott, not “only a few davs before”: 
Elisworth’s first name is given cor- 
rectly as Lincoln in one place and in- 
correctly as James in another on the 
legend below one of the two maps of 
explorations in Antarctica; Fuchs 
crossed = Antarctica) in ninety-nine 
days not “ninety days”; sledge dogs 
ire fed one to one and a half pounds 
f pemmican a day each, not “six 
pounds”: and so on. 

Of the four “Antarctic Islands” or 
groups of Islands described near the 
end of the book three are sub-antare- 
tic, While the Falkland Islands are not 
ormally regarded even as sub-ant- 
irctic. The author correctly states 
that Shackleton died at South Geor- 
gia, but at the time he was not “pre- 
paring for his last attempt to reach 
the South Pole”, which had in fact 
deen reached ten vears before. In the 
ast chapter some readers might be 
eft with the false impression that the 
special work in the International Geo- 
physical Year, 1957-8 was confined to 
Antarctica. Nor is it true that “Inter- 


fence Research Board, Ottawa; he has 


national Geophysical Years were held 
in 1882 and 1932”; International 
Polar Years were held in 1882-3 and 
1932-3. 

It is surprising that Mr. Heaton, a 
teacher of geography, should have 
written so carelessly, unless as this 
reviewer would assume the book was 
produced in a hurry. 

G. Harrers_ey-Smiri 
Dr. Hattersley-Smith is in the Geo- 
physical Research Section of the De- 


had experience both in the Arctie and 
in the Antarctic. 
* * * 


Recently Received from Publishers 
America in the Antarctic to 1840. By 
Philip I. Mitterling. (University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana). An interesting study of a 
little-known phase of early exploration in 
Antarctica. A stimulating book in view of 
today’s research in the South Polar con- 
tinent. 
* * * 

Geomorphology. By B. W. Sparks. (Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Toronto). 
This is in the main a textbook for Honours 


students, but it also has a breadth of sd 
scholarship that invites the interest of 
readers outside as well as inside university 
circles. 

* * > 
Anerca. Edited by Edmund Carpenter. 


(J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 


Don Mills). A most revealing collection PLAIN (o}* FILTER 


of Eskimo poetry, written in English and 


illustrated by the sympathetic drawings of CIGARE TTES 


Enooesweetok of Baffin Island. 
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You'll wonder why you've never been before... 


Most people feel that way when they come back 
from their first trip to Europe. For Europe has 
so much for everyone —from oompapah to art 
treasures, from bed and breakfast at the “Pig 
and Whistle” to dinner at Maxim’s. 

These days, you don’t have to be wealthy to go 
to Europe — indeed, once you get there, almost all 
prices are lower than at home! And getting there 
costs little enough (for example, $453.60 Economy 
return, Montreal-London, or $570.60 Montreal- 


Vienna) when you think of the riches you'll have 
stored up for the rest of your life. With TCA’s 
“Pay later” plan, you can budget your fare or 
the cost of a complete vacation over a convenient 
period, if you wish. 

Start planning a trip now — that’s a pleasure 
in itself! Any Travel Agent or TCA Office will 
gladly supply you with colourful TCA literature on 
travel to Europe. Make your next holiday the 
best you’ve ever had. TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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